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Manuels). Publications de l’université de Provence, Aix- 
en-Provence, 2017. (24 cm, 339). ISBN 979-1-03200- 
128-8. ISSN 2258-2940. € 20,-. 


The book under review, abbreviated here as Syntaxe, is 
written by emeritus Professor Pierre Larcher (hence PL), 
who has been a teacher of several courses in Arabic language 
and linguistics at a number of French universities. Syntaxe, 
based upon many articles of PL over the past thirty years or 
so, is a condensation of some of these courses he had given 
there on levels BA and MA. 
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Only recently an increasing acknowledgement of qualities 
of PL can be noticed outside of France.') The reason for this 
lies for a great deal in the appreciation of his quite innovative 
and refreshing approach of traditional Arabic grammatical 
issues. Syntaxe presents no exception of his originality. Syn- 
taxe is the conclusive piece in a series of three books?) 
revolving around new approaches suggested by the author’s 
favourite traditional Arabic grammarian Radi al-Din 
al-Astarabadi, hence Astarabadt, (d. 1289 AD). 

The innovative quality of Syntaxe is explicitly stated in his 
alternative tripartite arrangement of sentences (French: 
phrases)*) instead of the traditional bipartite division, 
because PL had experienced some dissatisfactions therein; 
I will come back to that later. PL makes the urge felt to this 
proposed new classification already clear in the Introductory 
Part (Partie PO). The resulting tripartite division is exten- 
sively elaborated in corresponding succeeding parts P1, P2, 
and P3. The core content is followed by Appendices which 
are: 

— Bibliography: Arabic Sources, Other Sources 

— Index Nominum (Names) 

— Index Rerum (Subjects). This Index is very extensive 
which makes it very suitable as a reference tool. 

— Table of Contents (Table des Matiéres). The very detailed 
and carefully organized subdivision of this Table gives 
the reader an insightful idea of both the global and the 
specific structure of the book with self-evident titles and 
clear transitions between chapters. I regard this layout as 
a substantial contribution to the referential quality of Syn- 
taxe. 

The solution for the inconveniences in the traditionally 
followed bipartition of sentences has to be found, according 
to PL, in a suggested tripartion by combining modern lin- 
guistic theories with traditional Arabic grammar. The mod- 
ern linguistic theories applied by PL are represented on one 
hand by the distributional-transformational theory of the 
American linguist Zellig Harris (1909-1992), a predecessor*) 
of the famous American linguist Noah Chomsky, the found- 
ing father of Universal Grammar (UG) Theory, and on the 
other hand by the speech act theory of the French writing 
Swiss linguist Charles Bally (1865-1947). For the utilization 


1) An example of this can be found in the geographically very varied 
list of contributors (scattered all over the world) in Approaches to the His- 
tory and Dialectology of Arabic. Papers in Honor of Pierre Larcher. Brill, 
Leiden/Boston, 2017. 

2) The first one is Le Système verbal de l'arabe classique, 2° édition 
revue et augmentée. Publications de l’université de Provence, Aix-en- 
Provence, 2012. The second is Linguistique arabe et pragmatique. Etudes 
arabes médiévales et modernes, PIFD 281, Institut français du Proche- 
Orient, Beyrouth, 2014. All three books show on the cover parts of texts 
from Astarabadi in Arabic letters. 

3) The French notion of phrase is totally different from the English term 
‘phrase’. Karin Ryding describes in Arabic. A Linguistic Introduction 
(Cambridge University Press, 2014) on p. 119 the English term ‘phrase’ as 
an organized group of words which have no predication (e.g. ‘[in] the white 
house’), contrasting with ‘clauses or sentences’ which involve predication 
of some kind (e.g. ‘this is the house’ or ‘the house is white’). So French 
phrase corresponds with English ‘clause/sentence’. Conversily, English 
‘phrase’ matches French syntagme. 

4) PL declares on (p. 128) to take also the related Immediate Constituent 
(IC) theory as a starting point, indeed preceding Chomsky’s UG theory, 
according to Ryding in Linguistics (p. 108). IC is described by her, with 
respect to syntactic analysis (on p. 113) as: “A grouping of words that form 
a construction, such as a noun phrase, a relative clause, or prepositional 
phrase. Immediate constituents are usually reducible to ‘ultimate constitu- 
ents’ which are irreducible.” 


of traditional Arabic linguistic theory PL has chosen for 
Astarabadi, of course. Roughly spoken, the theory of Harris 
lies at the core of P2, and the application of Bally’s theory 
is the kernel of P3, while results of Astarabadi permeate all 
Parts. 

The cover of the book shows in big Arabic letters the Ara- 
bic word for syntax, >i, transliterated nahw. However, one 
has to be aware that the notion of nahw is susceptible for two 
different explanations. For example, Jonathan Owens inter- 
prets “nahw as grammar in a broad sense including phonet- 
ics, phonology, morphology and syntax. Arabic grammars 
(including Sibawayhi’s) treat syntax before morphology, giv- 
ing equal weight to the two (...).”’>) In his view nahw covers 
the whole field of grammar, including ’irdb, the Arabic 
declension system of nouns and verbs. On the other side of 
the spectre Karin Ryding emphasizes within syntactics the 
major role of government when she states: “Government, or 
operation, (Arabic ‘amal) is a syntactic principle wherein 
certain words cause others to inflect [’77ab, WvT] in particu- 
lar ways- not in agreement with the “governing” word, but 
as a result of the effect of the governing word”.®) So both 
Owens and Ryding esteem ’i7db as a necessary and equiva- 
lent part of nahw. In Syntaxe PL follows the footsteps of 
Astarabadi in applying a hierarchy wherein the declension 
system is conceived as submitted to syntax, but he goes 
a step further in trying to convince the reader of the super- 
fluousness of ’i‘rdb, with respect to syntax’), and therefore 
he excludes explicitly ’irāb from his further contemplations 
about syntax, and so his focus in the book lies on nahw in 
the other i.e. the narrow or strict sense.8) I am of the opinion 
that this deliberately chosen restriction of nahw by PL is 
useful and relevant, at least for the purpose of Syntaxe. 

On pp. 7-8 PL gives the reader a sketch of his dissatisfac- 
tions with the traditional arrangement of sentences. His main 
problem is the inadequacy of the notions coordination and 
subordination in traditional frameworks. For example, coor- 
dination could easily be replaced by juxtaposition of two 
clauses instead of inserting an overt coordinating conjunction 
particle relating the two propositions conveyed by these 
clauses. 

The problem with subordination is that any occurring set 
of two propositions/clauses alternatively could be reduced 
into only one proposition, where the second clause is embed- 
ded into the first one. 

PL gives furthermore an example of blurring of the notions 
coordination-subordination with the conjunction ‘because’ : 
“One could notice, despite ‘because’ being classified as sub- 
ordinated conjunction, the conjunction ‘because’ may have 
the same relation towards the main sentence, as the coordi- 
nating conjunction ‘for’ may have in sentences like: ‘I have 
left, because it was nice weather’ equalling ‘Because it was 
nice weather, I have left’ and ‘I have left, for it was nice 


5) Jonathan Owens. The Arabic Grammatical Tradition (p. 49, 51) in 
The Semitic Languages (ed. Robert Hetzron, Routledge, Oxon/New York, 
1997). 

6) Karin C. Ryding. A Reference Grammar of Modern Standard Arabic. 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 6th printing, 2009, p. 57). 

1) In PO (p. 9 and 10). 

8) Supposedly as a service to the traditionally educated students, how- 
ever, quoted Classical Arabic texts, which form the majority by far in the 
book, are supplied with all case-marking endings. On the other hand, mod- 
ern texts are only represented how they originally appeared i.e. without 
such endings. 
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weather’. So there is only one possible position of ‘for’ in 
the sentence, instead of two possibilities for ‘because’.” 
(p. 8, loosely rendered, WvT). 

Because of such felt imperfections and inconsistencies in 
the traditional approaches, PL has sought, as stated before, 
a means in resolving these problems with the aid of modern 
linguistic theory of Bally (and Harris) on the one hand, in his 
categorization of sentences into bound, segmented, and coor- 
dinated, and on the other hand of the more familiar division 
of them as simple, embedded, and compounds of sentences. 
The resulting cross-pollination forms the base of the whole 
book, in its division in the same traditional classification but 
now enriched in their elaborations with results from Bally: 

P1: Simple sentences, bound or segmented, consisting of 
the most elementary combination of two elements, theme and 
predicate. 

P2: Embedded sentences, also bound or segmented, where 
a sentence is embedded into another one, but still reducible 
to a simple sentence, including a theme-predicate structure. 

P3: Compounds of sentences, any set of sentences, one of 
them semantically the topic and the other the comment. Syn- 
tactically, the two sentences can be either simply juxtaposed 
or coordinated or one of them can be subordinated to the 
other.’) 

As the main vehicle to transport his view PL uses ‘Ayyuha 
‘l-walad, a famous booklet of the famous Islamic scholar 
(Al-)Gazali (d. 1111). As PL explains (p. 11), he has delib- 
erately chosen for this example of discourse, because of its 
shortness and its cohesiveness in the presentation as a written 
epistle containing a scholarly advice for a zealous disciple. 
The period of content and language is partly classical because 
of the abundance of references to Qur’an and hadiths. The 
work of Gazali could be qualified as medieval,!°) in which 
a development of the Arabic language towards Modern 
Standard Arabic can be discerned. PL supports this view by 
including, at several places, some modern Arabic texts from 
the Egyptian press, brought together by Girod (2000).!') 

For the vast majority of the presented grammatical issues 
PL succeeds in finding examples from ’Ayyuhd. Possible 
gaps are in most cases filled by taking examples from the 
Qur’an, from Astarabadi, and from Jdmi* al-duriis 
al-‘arabiyya by (Al-)Galayint (d. 1944). 

The number of examples recorded in Syntaxe is abundant. 
Examples are presented in Arabic letters, without (signs of) 
vocalization. Right under the Arabic text follows the corre- 
sponding transcripted text, fully vocalized. Just below that 
the fluent French equivalent is set down!’), incidentally sup- 
plemented with the literal French translation. The topic under 
investigation is bold-marked, both in transcription and trans- 
lation. 

P1 is divided into ten chapters. Chapter 1 tackles the 
(utmost) simple sentence. Such sentences are traditionally 


?) PL in the article: “Les complexes de phrases de l'arabe classique”, 
Kervan. Rivista Internationale di studii afroasiatici, nr. 6, July 2007, 
pp. 29-45. 

10) Jonathan Owens. The Foundations of Grammar. An Introduction to 
Medieval Arabic Grammatical Theory. John Benjamins, Amsterdam/Phila- 
delphia, 1988 in Appendix I: List of Medieval Arabic linguists (whose 
works are cited), pp. 313-4. 

11) Girod, Alain. Faits d'évolution récents en arabe moderne à partir 
dun corpus de presse égyptien. PhD thesis, University of Provence, 2000 
(unpublished). 

12) Toufic Sabbagh. (al-)Ghazālī. Lettre au disciple Cayyuhā ’l-walad). 
Commission Libanaise pour la traduction des chefs-d’ceuvre, Beirut, 1969. 


classified as nominal (e.g. NN) or verbal (e.g. VN). PL adds 
another type by introducing the jumla zarfiyya, the circum- 
stantial or ‘existential’ sentence, in order to indicate the pre- 
sent tense of the copula ‘to be’ (étre-d) and ‘to have’ (étre- 
là). According to Bally nominal and existential sentences 
belong to the category of ‘segmented’ sentences; in seg- 
mented sentences one could imagine a pause, visible as 
comma, between theme and comment/predication. A nice 
example of this can be found (p. 26, from ‘Ayyuhd): 
al-’imdn-u qawl-un (...), rendered in French as: ‘La foi, c'est 
dire (...)’ with a visible comma (virgule). The literal English 
equivalent would be: ‘(The) faith, it is declaration (...)’, and 
Mayer translates: ‘Faith is declaration (...)’.!3) 

Simple verbal sentences are categorized as ‘bound’, not 
allowing a pause between topic and comment, and so they 
are clearly differentiated from segmented ones. 

Chapter 2 is entitled “Expansions of the nominal syntagm 
[corresponding with the English term ‘phrase’]’. The named 
possibilities of such expansions are respectively by article, 
annexation, apposition, coordination, specification, and ulti- 
mately by a prepositional phrase. 

In Chapter 3 ‘Verbal complements’, PL identifies five dis- 
tinguished direct verbal complements, all in the accusative 
case, respectively al-mafūl bi-hi (direct object), al-maf'l 
fi-hi (circumstantial complement), al-maf'ūl la-hu (causative 
complement), al-maf‘il ma‘a-hu (concomtative comple- 
ment), and at last al-maf‘il al-mutlag (resultative com- 
plement, or absolute object). All of these mafa‘tl can be 
thought off as expansions of the verbal sentence.'*) Other 
direct verbal complements, in accusative case as well, are the 
hal-construction, for expressing a complement of the situa- 
tion, and also tamyiz (‘specification’) belong to the expan- 
sions of a phrase. In the last part of this chapter attention 
is paid to indirect verbal complements, i.e. starting with 
a preposition. 

Ch. 3 is concluded with a rather specific excursus on 
al-mafiil al-mutlaq, correctly added as attachment to this 
chapter. 

Chapter 4 ‘Transformations of the simple sentence’ 
embroiders on the laid down fundament of the first three 
chapters. The simple sentences in these chapters are now 
submitted to transformations according to the principle 
f(p1)=p2. Here p1 is the basic sentence or operand (opé- 
rande), p2 is the result of the effect from operation f on p1. 
Of course, p1 corresponds here with a simple sentence to be 
subdivided as nominal, verbal and existential sentences. 

With regard to nominal sentences PL discerns transforma- 
tions by means of respectively the particle ‘inna and its so- 
called ‘sisters’, the verb kana and its sisters, and ’af‘al 
al-qulib, ‘verbs of opinion’. Regarding these last verbs PL 
is looking primarily for a connection with Astarabadi, who 
positions these verbs characteristically just before a nominal 
sentence.!>) And indeed, these positioning is effective in 
a number of occasions. Fortunately PL does not suffer from 
regularization tendency, by pointing at the difficulties in the 


13) The English translations of ‘Ayyuhd are taken fromTobias Mayer in 
Al-Ghazal1. Letter to a Disciple (‘Ayyuhd ‘l-Walad). Islamic Texts Society, 
Cambridge, 2005. 

14) Zeinab Ahmad Taha in Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Lin- 
guistics (Brill, Leiden, 2007), article “Maf*ul’”, pp. 100-106. 

15) On p. 67 PL quotes Astarabadi’s definition: “Verbs of opinion 
precede a nominal sentence, presenting themselves as a source, and causing 
the accusative case of the two elements.” 
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restriction of only a nominal sentence being capable of fol- 
lowing such verbs, and he presents another possibility in 
showing a verb of opinion followed by a verb starting a ver- 
bal sentence (VSO). 

This paragraph is concluded with the description of a vis- 
ible segmentation of a nominal sentence by means of insert- 
ing the particle fa- between topic and comment (agreeing 
with theme and predicate). 

The following paragraph takes up transformations of ver- 
bal sentences. Here pl is a sentence with the verb in active 
form, and in the resulting sentence p2 the verb has turned 
into a passive form under the influence of the operation 
called passivisation. The resulting p2 may be personal or 
impersonal. 

The concluding paragraph concerns transformations of the 
existential sentence. Here PL treats /d of absolute or categor- 
ical negation. 

The rest of P1 is dedicated to other possible transforma- 
tions of simple sentences, resulting in a collection of special 
types of such sentences, respectively Ch. 5 ‘Jussive sen- 
tences’, Ch. 6 ‘Interrogative sentences’, Ch. 7 ‘Exclamation 
sentences’, Ch. 8 ‘Exceptive and restrictive sentences’, Ch. 9 
‘Negative sentences’, and at last Ch. 10 ‘Elliptic structures 
and holophrastics’ [i.e. polysyntactic structures].!°) 

The second part P2 starts with a chapter of preparation 
in providing a connection of simple sentences of P1 with 
embedding sentences, the main subject of P2. Such a smooth 
passage is illustrative for the analytical and systematical 
manner of organization of the whole book.'’) For example, 
the mentioned simple sentence ‘I know it’ with unspecified 
‘it’, in Arabic ‘alim-tu-hu with -hu as anaphoric or referential 
pronoun, has the same structure as the embedded (bound) 
sentence ‘I know that Zayd is standing’ ’alim-tu ’anna zayd- 
an qa’im-un, in which zayd-an qa’im-un can be viewed as 
the embedded part, thanks to the operating embedding parti- 
cle (or operator) ’anna.'*) This example of Ch. 1 presents 
already a glimpse of some following chapters of P2, Ch. 2 
‘Embedding by anaphore’ and Ch. 3 ‘Embedding by means 
of an operator’. 

If the simple (verbal) sentence ‘alim-tu-hu is preceded by 
a noun, e.g. Zayd-un, the result Zayd-un ‘alim-tu-hu is an 
example of an embedded, segmented nominal sentence, with 
anaphoric pronoun -hu referring to the subject Zayd-un; seg- 
mentation is visible here by a (pausal) comma in the transla- 
tion ‘Zayd, I know him’. In this chapter are furthermore 
treated the other types of simple sentences of P1, nominal 
and existential, but now preceded by a noun, and therefore 
also resulting in embedded, segmented nominal sentences. 

In P2, Ch. 2, PL deals with kinds of transformations of 
embedded, segmented, nominal sentences (parallelling P1, 
Ch. 4, §1 with kinds of transformations of the simple, seg- 
mented nominal sentence). In this chapter, however, another 


16) PL gives (on p. 121) an example of this phenomenon which implies 
the possibility of replacing a whole sentence by a single word, e.g. hal 
yaslam-u min salb-i l-’iman-i ’am la, which Mayer (p. 10) renders as: ‘Will 
he be safe from the denial of faith or not?’ where lā is replacing the sen- 
tence lā + yaslam-u min salb-i l-’imdn-i: ‘He will not be safe from the 
denial of faith’. Also interjections, in their capacity of replacing a whole 
sentence, are mentioned by PL as examples of this phenomenon. 

17) Only the most striking other transition parts will be mentioned in 
this article. 

'8) The particle ‘anna is causing the following noun to appear in the 
accusative case, hence zayd-an instead of the nominative zayd-un. 


class of operators is specific for these sentences, namely the 
verb class kāda and its ‘sisters’.!°) 

Chapters 3 and 4 are dedicated to embedded bound, not 
segmented sentences, which may be either nominal or verbal, 
connecting the parts of the sentence, indirectly, by means of 
an operator in Ch. 3, or directly, without intervening opera- 
tor, in Ch. 4.) 

The operators mentioned in Ch. 3 (Sections 1, 2, and 3) 
include respectively ’anna for a nominal embedded part, ’an 
for a verbal embedded part, and md?!) applicable for both 
nominal and verbal embedded parts of the resulting embed- 
ded bound sentence. In the concluding Section 4 PL looks 
upon embedding by means of a relative pronoun (definite: 
‘alladi a.o., or indefinite: mā and man, or by means of 
a participle). 

PL smoothly paves the way to the last part P3 ‘Com- 
pounds of sentences’ by already making numerous hints in 
P2. Ch. 1 of P3 is again (in the same way as Ch. 1 in P2), 
a transition chapter “From embedded sentence to compound 
of sentences’, linking now directly P2 to P3. The result stated 
here in Ch. 1 expands the already given definition on p. 9: 
“A ‘compound of sentences’ is any set of sentences, one of 
them semantically the topic and the other the comment (addi- 
tion here: by segmentation or coordination, in the terminol- 
ogy of Bally). Syntactically, the two sentences can be either 
simply juxtaposed or coordinated or one of them can be sub- 
ordinated to the other.”?”) From this definition can be 
deducted that compounds of sentences of P3 are irreducible, 
contrasting to the embedded sentences of P2 which are, char- 
acteristically, reducible into simple sentences. This conforms 
with the forementioned Immediate Constituent theory as 
a starting point for PL’s syntactical analysis. 

After having established the notion of ‘compound of sen- 
tences’ PL proceeds in classifying categories of them in the 
remaining chapters of P3. Ch. 2 starts with circumstantial 
compounds including conjunctions that all carry a sense of 


19) In the example (on p. 135) ’akada /-tifl-u yabki the simple nominal 
sentence /-tifl-u yabki ‘the child cries’ is supposed to be transformed into 
an embedded one by the preceding verb ’akada in perfect tense, normally 
translated as ‘to take’ a.o., but if linked to another verb, necessarily in the 
imperfect tense, its meaning changes into ‘to start’, and then the whole 
sentence is translated ‘the child (has) started crying/to cry’. 

20) One of the examples of direct embedding is presented on p. 185: 
fa-qila la-hu & ma |-kabar-u ya ’aba |-qasim-i. The first part ‘he was asked’ 
is directly linked with the second part, the citation ‘what is the news Abū 
1-Qasim?’ Linkage has been subtly made visible in English by inserting 
a colon between the parts ‘He was asked: what is the news Abi I-Qasim?’. 
(I use £ as a separation mark between the two parts, WvT). 

21) The operator md has many applications with regard to embedding. 
PL distinguishes in that respect a temporal meaning ‘for a period of, 
while’, passing into a conditional meaning comparable with ‘when’. 
Moreover, md with following verb in imperfect tense, can be replaced 
(just like ’an) by a masdar (verbal noun) with embedding quality, and is 
then called md al-masdariyya. The versatility of md is well illustrated on 
p. 167 in the Qur’anic example (Q 9,7): fa-md staqāmū la-kum fa-staqimii 
la-hum, which Bell translates as ‘As long as they act straight with you, 
act straight with them’, where md carries both a temporal and conditional 
meaning in ‘as long as’, and which can be paraphrased as istaqīmū la-hum 
muddata istiqamat-i-him la-kum, literally ‘act straight to them for the 
period of their straight-acting to you’, containing the masdar for ‘straight- 
acting’ istigdma. 

22) The already presented examples of p. 8 are extended on p. 207: 
Juxtaposition, e.g. ‘It rains. We don’t leave.’ and ‘We don’t leave: it rains’. 
Coordination, e.g. ‘It rains, so we don’t leave’ and ’We don’t leave, for it 
rains’. Subordination, e.g. ‘Because it rains, we don’t leave’ and ‘We don’t 
leave, because it rains’. 
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the ambiguous ‘when’?’), in this chapter considered a cir- 
cumstantial, but already hinting at its employment as a con- 
ditional, elaborated in (again a shifting chapter) Ch. 3 ‘From 
circumstantial compounds to conditional compounds, the 
example of ‘ida’. Having arrived at this point PL exposes 
pure conditionals in Ch. 4 ‘Conditional compounds’, divided 
into three sections. Section 1 deals with the classical particle 
’in, comparable with its modern successor ’idd, as a particle 
introducing a condition which may be fulfilled, a probable 
condition.) A condition which is impossible to be accom- 
plished is introduced by the particle law, both in classic and 
modern practice. Conditional compounds containing /aw are 
treated in Section 3. Intermediate Section 2 is about the so- 
called partial conditionals, characteristically ambiguously 
applicable as conditionals, of course, but they can also be 
used as interrogatives, dependent on context and syntax, e.g. 
man ‘(the one) who’, and mā ‘what’, matā ‘when’, ’ayna 
‘where’, kayfa ‘how’. Regarding man PL has elaborated the 
possible variations man fa‘ala $ fa‘ala, man fa‘ala $ (yaf ‘al-@) 
fa-, man fa‘ala * yaf‘al-u. All of these variations show the 
well-known syntactical structure operator p, q; here man is 
operator, p functions as protasis and q as apodosis. This 
is also the distinctive structure of compounds in the remain- 
ing chapters of P3. 

After having laid down carefully the framework up to this 
point, the remainder of this book exhibits a sort of harvest of 
everything that was treated, in general in the previous parts 
P1 and P2, and more specifically in the preceding chapters 
of P3. 

Chapter 5 ‘Rectifying compounds’ discusses two different 
words for ‘but, however, nonetheless’ in Arabic, bal = sino- 
sondern (in Spanish-German) = SN, and /akin(na) = pero- 
aber = PA. PL explains that bal, used after a negative state- 
ment, is interpreted as ‘on the contrary’. But bal can also be 
used after a positive statement, and carries then a sense of 
‘rather’, introducing a rectifying alternative of the previous 
statement. The rectifying function of /akin(na) Gust like bal 
introducing the rectifying part of the compound) consists of 
preventing the addressee from drawing a wrong conclusion 
from the first part. PL labels /akin(na) as a semantic coordi- 
nator, in separation from bal which functions as a syntactical 
coordinator within the compound. 

In Chapter 6 “Concessive compounds’ PL discerns two 
different kinds of concession. In the first one concession p is 
made after a positive statement q in the structure q wa-’in p 
(the same meaning applies also with reversed concession 
p as in p wa-’in q) , e.g. ‘It is nice weather, though I will not 
go out’. So here the connector wa- is inserted compared to 
the conditional structure q in p (or p ’in q), and this wa- is 
attracting attention to the reader to the presence of a conces- 
sive structure. In the second kind of concession the conces- 
sion has a conditional flavour, with the same structure q wa- 
in p, but now q being negative, e.g. ‘I will not go out, even 
if it is nice weather’ (possibly as well in reversed structure 
wa-’in p, q), with p as a probable condition; p being improb- 
able leads to the structure q wa-law p, e.g. ‘I would not go 
out, even if it would be nice weather’ [which is not the case]. 
So in taking up this last kind of concession PL is successful 
in making an elegant combination with Ch. 4 ‘Conditional 


2) Especially hina, kullamā, matā, lammd. 
24) PL pays attention to different measures of probability, ‘when’ (éven- 
tuel) which is more general, and ‘if’ (potentiel) which is more specific. 


compounds’. Finally the concessive compounds investigated 
in this chapter are combined with rectifying compounds from 
the previous chapter resulting in the structure wa-’in 
p lakin(na) [= PA] q, by means of inserted rectifier /akin(na). 

In Chapter 7 ‘Justifying compounds’ utilization of the jus- 
tifying connective /i-’anna ‘because’ is argued to be a coor- 
dinator of two sentences according to the interpretation of 
Bally, and so the construction p /i-’anna q is designated as 
a compound of sentences. Only in some cases the connector 
fa-(’inna) in compounds has the meaning ‘for’. PL draws 
further attention to the particles id and lammd ‘since, given 
(that), ..’, originally used in circumstantial compounds, but 
having developed into parts of justification compounds. 

Chapter 8 ‘Comparative compounds’ is focusing on the 
preposition ka- meaning ‘as, like’ and its derivation ka-md; 
as observed in P2, Ch. 3 this mā (now attached to ka-) may 
introduce a relative sentence, and it can also function as mā 
al-masdariyya. PL shows introductory usages in simple sen- 
tences of P1 (‘They are like animals’, p. 283), as well as in 
embedded sentences (P2). Concerning P3 a nice example 
ka-md is shown (p. 286) in the structure p ka-md q, in which 
p and q themselves are compounds of sentences. 

Chapter 9 “Oppositive compounds’ underscores the häl- or 
‘circumstantial accusative-construction’”>). One possible 
expression of the hāl is through an active participle, e.g. in 
the simple sentence (P1) ‘He will come to you for visit’ 
(p. 287). In an embedded sentence (P2) the circumstantial 
may be conveyed by a verbal form yaf ‘al-u in the embedded 
part, as in ‘Every day He looks into your heart, saying...’ 
(p. 287). Concerning compounds (P3) PL shows the presence 
of the häl in coordinated sentences, the second part intro- 
duced with waw, the so-called waw al-hal, extending the first 
part. Such an extension may be circumstantial, but can also 
be opposite, implying an opposite meaning towards the first 
part, as in ‘I was not incapable of bringing the dead to life, 
but (waw) I was incapable of curing the fool’ (p. 289). 

Chapter 10 ‘Exceptive compounds’ concentrates on the 
exceptive particle ’illā ‘except, unless’, already met in P1, 
Ch. 8. In P2 an example is shown of an embedded sentence, 
through an anaphoric pronoun in the Qur’anic verse 11:6, 
‘No beast is on earth without its provision depending on 
God’, i.e. ‘there is no exception from it’, with ‘its’ (-hd) 
being anaphoric. Applied to P3 two types of compounds are 
distinguished, by segmentation and by coordination. Regard- 
ing segmentation PL shows a relation between exception and 
condition in the expression p (containing some negative) ’illā 
q, e.g. ‘I will not go out, unless it is nice weather’. This 
exceptive could also be interpreted as a conditional com- 
pound ‘I will not go out, if it is nice weather’, or even as 
a concessive-rectifying compound ‘I will not go out, but if it 
is nice weather, I will go out’. An exceptive compound by 
coordination can be recognized in the expression p’i/ld wa-q, 
with the sense ‘[there is] no p without q’, with coordination 
of p and q. In the example given on p. 292: ‘And not (lā) 
a day or night passes for any worshipper without (’illā) his 
death during it being a possibility’, where a restriction has 
been realized through /d...’i/ld. 

The last chapter Ch. 11, is entitled ‘Alternative Com- 
pounds’. Alternativity (‘whether, or’) and its relation to inter- 
rogativity was already introduced in P1. In P2 PL examines 


25) Ryding, Reference, p. 112. 
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the phenomenon of indirect questions, embedded in another 
sentence. In P3 the following types of alternative compounds 
are distinguished, respectively assertives, interrogatives, and 
suppositives. For the last category an example is shown of 
a possible change from coordinated into segmented sentences 
within the compound. 

My conclusion is that Professor Larcher has presented in 
Syntaxe a quite refreshing and systematically built contribution 
to the study of Arabic syntax, well organized and very suitable 
as a reference work. Concomitant benefit has been provided 
with many examples of French grammar compared to Arabic. 

Some final remarks. The now investigated booklet “Ayyuha 
’l-walad, representing the genre of discourse, has been shown 
to be sufficient to substantiate most of the syntactical issues. 
It would be interesting to expand more genres in this respect, 
for instance narratives, speech acts e.g. dialogues (only a few 
of them are now included or reconstructed), and generic 
utterances. Another point is, that Syntaxe contains actually 
an approach to provide a deeper understanding of organiza- 
tion of texts, restricted mainly to the level of phrases and 
sentences, of course. Insight in text organization could be 
further enhanced by studying explicitly the way paragraphs 
are indicated in a text, or going more into detail on the issue 
of connectives as cohesive text elements.*°) But in sum it 
has to be said that Syntaxe is inspiring to (such) further 
investigations. 


Zuidhorn, Wim VAN THES 
August 2019 


26) Mahmoud al-Batal has presented a nice study on this subject in the 
article: Connectives as Cohesive Elements in a Modern Expository Arabic 
Text. Published in: Perspectives on Arabic Linguistics II (Mushira Eid, 
John McCarthy, eds.). John Benjamins, Amsterdam/Philadelphia, 1990. 


